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MAETERLINCK AND MEDLEVAL GARDENS 

Maurice Maeterlinck's charming essay, Old- Fashioned Flow- 
ers, in his volume of essays named The Double Garden, is a 
beautiful tribute to the sweetness of a cottage garden. All true 
lovers of old-fashioned flowers owe him their thanks for this 
essay, yet it contains certain inaccuracies that rather seriously 
misrepresent the feeling of the Middle Ages for nature. 

The passages in the essay to which I refer are: — 

"Old flowers, I said. I was wrong; for they are not so 
old. When we study their history and investigate their 
pedigrees, we learn with surprise that most of them, down 
to the simplest and commonest, are new beings, freedmen, 
exiles, newcomers, visitors, foreigners. Any botanical 
treatise will reveal their origins. The Tulip, for instance, 
(remember La Bruyere's 'Solitary', 'Oriental', 'Agate', and 
'Cloth of Gold'), came from Constantinople in the sixteenth 
century. The Ranuncula, the Lunaria, the Maltese Cross, 
the Balsam, the Fuchsia, the African Marigold, or Tagetes 
Erecta, the Rose Campion, or Lychnis Coronaria, the two- 
colored Aconite, the Amaranthus Caudatus, or Love-lies- 
bleeding, the Hollyhock and the Campanula Pyramidalis ar- 
rived at about the same time from the Indies, Mexico, Persia, 
Syria, and Italy. The Pansy appears in 1613; . . .the long- 
leaved Veronica in 171 3 ; the Perennial Phlox is a little older. 
The Indian Pink made its entrance into our gardens about 
1713. The Garden Pink is of modern date. The Portulaca 
did not make her appearance till 1828; the Scarlet Sage till 
1822. The Ageratum, or Ccelestinum, now so plentiful and so 
popular, is not two centuries old. The Helichrysum, or Ever- 
lasting, is even younger. The Zinnia is exactly a centenar- 
ian. The Spanish Bean, a native of South America, and the 
Sweet Pea, an immigrant from Sicily, number a little over 
two hundred years. The Anthemis, whom we find in the 
least-known villages, has been cultivated only since 1699 . . . 
The Dahlia was bom in 1802; and the Gladiolus is of yester- 
day. 

"What flowers, then, blossomed in the gardens of our 
fathers? Very few, no doubt, and very small and very 
humble, scarce to be distinguished from those of the roads, 
the fields and the glades. Before the sixteenth century, those 
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gardens were almost bare ; and, later, Versailles itself, the 
splendid Versailles, could have shown only what is 
shown to-day by the poorest village. Alone, the Violet, the 
Garden Daisy, the Lily of the Valley, the Marigold, the 
Poppy, a few Crocuses, a few Irises, a few Colchicums, 
the Foxglove, the Valerian, the Larkspur, the Cornflower, 
the Clove, the Forget-me-not, the Gillyflower, the Mallow, 
the Rose, still almost a Sweetbriar, and the great silver 
Lily, the spontaneous finery of our woods and of our snow- 
frightened, wind-frightened fields: these alone smiled upon 
our forefathers, who, for that matter, were unaware of their 
poverty. Man had not yet learnt to look around him, to 
enjoy the life of nature. Then came the Renascence, the 
great voyages, the discovery and invasion of the sunlight. 
All the flowers of the world, the successful efforts, the deep, 
inmost beauties, the joyful thoughts and wishes of the planet 
rose up to us, borne on a shaft of light that, in spite of 
its heavenly wonder, issued from our own earth. Man ven- 
tured forth from the cloister, the crypt, the town of brick 
and stone, the gloomy stronghold in which he had slept. 
He went down into the garden, which became peopled with 
azure, purple and perfumes, opened his eyes, astounded 
like a child escaping from the dreams of the night ; and the 
forest, the plain, the sea and the mountains and, lastly, the 
birds and the flowers, that speak in the name of all a more 
human language which he already understood, greeted his 
awakening." 

It is regrettable that Maeterlinck apparently has not familiar- 
ized himself with literature older than the sixteenth century, else 
he could not have made the grievous mistakes into which he has 
fallen. It is also to be regretted that he does not take into account 
the English plant names, for they would have given him all he 
needed of assurance as to the antiquity of certain common flow- 
ers. He tells us, for instance, that the hollyhock came from 
Syria about the sixteenth century. Now, hock is the ancient 
English name for the common mallow ; even if it were not true 
that the word hollyhock occurs in English plant lists from the 
thirteenth century, it would take no high degree of imagination 
to see that the hock which is called holy must have been known 
in England since the time of the Crusades. Who was it that 
brought the first seed ? Was it a young and ardent knight who 
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hoped thereby to please his lady ? Was it a friar or a monk who 
brought it almost as a relic to his monastic garden ? Was it 
one of the spoils of the East which the indifferently good but 
humanly interesting Queen Eleanor brought back with her, or 
did a russet Darby bring it home to his patient, waiting Joan? 

Who can separate the name snapdragon from the Middle Ages, 
with their inherent pageantry ? Surely a later date would not 
suffice. Then, too, it seems self-evident that the flowers of 
Mary must have been known and named long before the Refor- 
mation, — Lady's slipper, Lady's smock, Our Lady's bower, 
Mary's gold and a host of others. Only in the Middle Ages 
did the alchemy exist which transmuted jaune wort into St. 
John's- wort. 

The Lunarie, or Honesty, or Pope's Money, is much older 
than the sixteenth century. One finds it mentioned in fourteenth- 
century lists. The Garden Pink is not of modern date. It oc- 
curs in fourteenth-century illuminations. As for the Pansy, the 
poem, The Court of Ladies , written close to the year 1400, is suffi- 
cient guarantee for its citizenship before the sixteenth century. 

"The Rose, still almost a sweetbriar", says Maeterlinck. What 
about Dante's great white Rose of the Blessed, amongst the 
petals of which the angels of God — 

"si come schiera d'api, che s'infiora. . . . 
nel gran fior descendeva, che s'adorna 
di tante f oglie. . . . " 1 

" Like to a swarm of bees which plunge into the flower, 
ever descended into the great flower 
adorned with so many petals." 

The single rose, however sweet, has only five petals. Do not all 
the rose windows in the older cathedrals voice their protest? 
The poem which enjoyed a popularity of three hundred years and 
more, had as its centre a rosebud just ready to open, which was 
surrounded with fresh green leaves and which spread its perfume 
abroad. Of course I am speaking of the Romaunt of the Rose, 
about which there is little of the drowsiness of the cloister or of 
the crypt. 

1 Paradiso, Canto XXXI, vv. 7-1 1. 
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With very little rummaging in plant lists one can reconstruct 
the garden of the fourteenth century. There would be poppies, 
red, white and black; broom, chicory, columbine, daisies, 
primroses, cowslips, buttercups, cyclamen, feverfew, gentian, 
gladioli, marigolds, St. John's-wort, hollyhocks, honeysuckles, 
lavender, hepatica, mallows, yarrow, ox-eye daisies white and 
yellow, periwinkles, rosemary, rue, sage, beebalm, scabiosa, 
tansy, valerian, cornflowers, lunarie or honesty, iris, lupines, 
harebells, crocus, vetches, gillyflowers, cockscombs, pansies, 
violets, forget-me-nots, stonecrop, pinks, anemones, lilies-of- 
the-valley, roses, lilies, with many mints and other simples, and 
if French cress is really nasturtium, as the gloss calls it, we 
have that also. Surely we must not scold if we have not the 
dahlias, fuchsias, strawberry-geranium and gloxinias. Should 
one feel that the old-fashioned garden deserves reproach for 
being old-fashioned ? 

For shrubbery there are laurel, hawthorn, holly, agnus castus, 
with ivy, woodbine and white clematis or Virgin's bower in 
between, and the trees especially in favor in English poetry — 
the oak, elm, maple, sycamore, cedar, juniper, ash, yew, 
poplar and linden. Is not such a garden a lovely thing in 
any age? 

Where in the literature of the Renaissance do we find more 
exquisite touches which point to keener observation of nature 
than Lydgate's hawthorn dressed in white motley, or the trim 
figure of Chaucer's Alisoun, who knew so well how to dress in 
black and white that she looked like a pear-blossom? Does 
the picture of the goldfinch eating the buds and flowers of the 
medlar tree — that exquisite symphony of golden, green and yel- 
low — which the author of The Flower and the Leaf draws, does 
this prove that more than a century must yet elapse before man 
discovers the sunlight? Even the moral Gower, who feels that 
flowers and such trifles are somewhat beneath his dignity, opens 
his heart to tell us that although January is a savage month, 
still it gives us the first primrose as an alms. He also paints 
for us the indignant surprise of one who picks a primrose which 
has a nettle underneath it. 
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What can Maeterlinck think of a poet like Froissart who tells 
how the girls in his home town make garlands of the gooseberry 
sprays by binding the short-stemmed violets about them ; or of an 
age which could dispute the rival merits of the flower and the 
leaf, or of the holly and the ivy, as in this rollicking little carol ? — 

" Nay, nay Iue, it may not be, iwis, 
For holly must haue the mastery, as the maner is. 

" Holy berith beris, beris rede ynowgh ; 
The thristilcok, the popyngay, dance in eurey bowgh ; 

" Welaway, sory ivy, what f owles hast thow 
But the sory howlet that syngith ' How-how ' ? 

" Ivy berith beris as blak as any slo, 
Ther commeth the woode-coluer, and fedith her of tho : 

" Holy with his mery men, they can dance in hall ; 
Ivy & her jentel women can not dance at all." 2 

Those of us who love the delicate garden and woodland 
changes feel akin to Chaucer when he shows the first life in 
springtime changing the color of the tips of the twigs in coppice 
and on heath, and to him who sings to Alisoun in the same magic 
period when the first leaves are breaking open, when spray be- 
ginneth to spring. Browning's The Year s at the Spring, Ten- 
nyson's Blow, Trumpet, for the World is White with May, 
Swinburne's When the Hounds of Spring are on Winter's Traces, 
Herrick's Corinnd 's Maying, all the choicest tributes to the fresh 
young life of spring, show no finer appreciation of nature than that 

dainty round: — ■ 

" Sumer is icumen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu! 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And spring'th the wude nu — 
Sing cuccu!" 

Would not the English poets of the Middle Ages look with 
amused surprise at the twentieth-century poet from across the 
Channel who says that centuries later man first went down into 
the garden which became peopled with azure, purple and per- 
fumes, and opened his eyes, astounded like a child escaping from 
the dreams of the night ? Could Chaucer sleep in his little erber 
with anything but an open ye, in the month of May ? 

2 Sacred Songs and Carols, E.E.T.S., E.S., CI., p. 116. 
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Can anything be more delicate than Langland's description 
of the Incarnation ? — when the Plant of Peace had taken flesh of 
this earth, was never leaf upon linden tree lighter thereafter. 
What girl would be offended at the enthusiasm of Skelton : — 

" My maiden Isabell 
Reflaring rosabell 
The fragrant camamel ; 
The ruddy rosary, 
The sovereign rosemary, 
The pretty strawberry ; 
The columbine, the nepte, 
The jeloffer well set, 
The proper violet ; 
Enuwid your colour 
Is like the daisy flower 
After April shower." 3 

Where in literature is the equal of this bouquet of sweet scents? 
What appreciation of nature does this show?— 

" Gardein ways, cumf ort of flowres, 
So hight my leman ; what night yowres? 
That is, Alisson." 

Even yet the sweet white flowers bears her name, Sweet Alys- 
sum. Do we not echo the mediaeval poet's praise of London: — 

"Gem of all joy, jasper of jocundity, 
Most mighty carbuncle of virtue and valour ; 
Strong Troy in vigour and in sfrenuity ; 
Of royal cities rose and gillyflower." 

"Man ventured forth from the cloister, the crypt, the town 
of brick and stone, the gloomy stronghold in which he had 
slept", says Maeterlinck. But how exquisitely the poet dreams 

° ' " He came all so still 

There his mother was, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the grass. 

" He came all so still 

To his mother's bower, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the flower. 

" He came all so still 

Where his mother lay, 
As dew in April 
That falleth on the spray." 4 

s To Maystress Isabell Pennell. * Sloane MS., 2593. 
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Is it a mere literary device that makes Malory show the long- 
ing for spring in the hearts of mediaeval men and women, when 
he says : — 

"In May, when every lusty heart flourisheth and bur- 
geoneth, for as the season is lusty to behold and comfortable, 
so men and women rejoice and gladden on summer coming 
with his fresh flowers." 6 

It is with manifest discipline that I have refrained from men- 
tioning Chaucer's enthusiasm for the daisy. I content myself 
with asking: Does the whole daisy-literature bear out M. Maeter- 
linck's statement of the blindness of the Middle Ages towards 
flowers ? 

Surely the fact of the growth of legend and of superstition 
about plants and flowers argues a lack of indifference! Where 
later do we have stories so exquisite as the lapful of roses of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, the roses of St. Joos, the lilies of the 
murdered child who sang the praises of Mary, the thorn of 
Glastonbury, the daisies of St. Bridget? Gower tells us the 
herbs and flowers which have pecular power in conjunction with 
certain stars. People of long ago knew that the primrose helped 
unlock doors and that the houseleek kept a house from being 
struck by lightning. One of the most ancient of charms in the 
English language has to do with the magic of herbs. As 
Chaucer has it: — 

"Wo worth that herbe that dooth no bote!" 

One day last summer I saw a Japanese laborer at work on the 
street-car track. He wore an old felt hat which had seen yeo- 
man's service. But in the band he had stuck two magnificent 
roses. As he saw us looking, he grinned. Why had he so dec- 
orated himself? Was it bravado and mockery, or was it because 
he loved flowers and braved even ridicule to keep them near him ? 
Did not the Somnour wear his huge garland on the Canterbury 
road for this same reason ? 

Who will assert that the flowers offered at shrines by devout 

5 II, p. 339. 
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hands in the Middle Ages, or strewn on Whitsunday in the 
church, or scattered before the Host on Corpus Christi, or 
brought in in sheaves on May Day, were one whit^less beloved 
than the flowers exhibited in a rose or dahlia show of to-day ? 
As to that, I wonder which one would really enjoy more, being 
shown about the garden by a head-gardener at Kew or at 
Versailles, or by the Brother Gardener at Glastonbury ? 

Robert Max Garrett. 
The University of Washington. 



FINIS 

Now I have written all — 

There is no more, no other thought to come; 

And you who found me meaningless and dumb 

Shall read; upon each fiery page 

Spell out your sacrilege. 

And did I say: 'No more'? 

Yet there was one mysterious, haunting phrase, 

Elusive, faint, about the hidden ways 

Of God; sun-phcenix and the west, 

A line worth all the rest. 

I could not set it down. . . . 

Of cruel cities and their multitude 

I wrote, and how my craving heart pursued 

A phantom, what dark ways I went, 

What blood-red coin I spent. 

So my too-human skill 
Deceives. You read a bitter heart and mind 
Because those thrilling words you shall not find; 
But when my book's last leaf you bend, 
'Finis' is not the end. 

G. O. Warren, 
Harvard, Massachusetts. 



